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late classical works. On the tragic stage, Greeks, Romans,
Hindus, Chinamen, Peruvians, all moved with the same slow
and stately steps, all spoke in the same lofty and eloquent
couplets. At the very end of the period, under Napoleon, the
censors prohibited a play on a Spanish subject; the author obe-
diently shifted the scene from Renaissance Spain to semi-fabu-
lous Nineveh, He could do so without difficulties, for in that
twilight world of decadent Classicism, Spaniards and Ninevites
were absolutely interchangeable.

Romanticism, we must remember, came to consciousness as
the pcturesque. In opposition to pseudo-Classicism, it attached
the utmost importance to definite material details. For the ro-
manticist, vividness, not consistency, is the test of truth $ intense
realization is its own warrant. There is a taint of unreality
about the vague and the abstract. But even the wildest vision
is valid and convincing, if it has the definiteness of the
Apocalypse*

So there arose, for a time, a confusion between new-born
Romanticism, and Realism, still unnamed. After the lapse of a
hundred and fifty years, we find it hard to disentangle the two
tendencies. A confusion it must be called: the wildly Romantic
imaginations of Blake are most unrealistic, and the Realism of
George Crabbe, or, in many cases, of William Wordsworth, is
not genuinely romantic. Of this almost inevitable confusion,
we shall offer, as examples, two commonplaces of literary his-
tory, which we believe to be as fallacious as they are common-
place.

The first is that Romanticism implies a deeper appreciation of
nature, in the physical sense, than does Classicism. This asser-
tion would make VergiPs Georgks a romantic poemj it does
ignore the long tradition of bucolic and pastoral poetry > not all
of it artificial. It would turn James Thomson, for his Seasons^
and even Thomas Gray, for his Elegyy into romanticists. It
would see in Rev. Gilbert White's Natural History of Sel-
borne, so fragrant and dewy with a love for the English coun-
tryside, a manifestation of Romanticism* On the other hand.